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Vagrancy and the New Poor Law in 
late-V ictorian and Edwardian England 


AN intriguing element of continuity in Poor Law history is that 
vagrancy, which inspired the creation of the English system of 
public relief in the Tudor period, remained the most intractable 
problem confronting Poor Law administrators in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. Late-Victorian and Edwardian 
officials of the Local Government Board claimed numerous achieve- 
ments for the reformed Poor Law, among them a dramatic reduction 
in pauperism and a more effective treatment of the ‘impotent’ 
poor; but their complacency never extended to vagrant relief, 
which stubbornly refused to conform to progressive expectations. 
When in 1910 John Burns, president of the Local Government 
Board, boasted to the house of commons that in the preceding 
sixty years the proportion of paupers to population had declined 
from 6-2 to only 2-6 per cent,! he conveniently omitted the vagrancy 
figures which had concurrently risen more than tenfold.* Vagrancy, 
unlike other forms of pauperism, was apparently unamenable to 
exorcism by the workhouse test. A Poor Law inspector frankly 
confessed in the same year that ‘vagrancy is the one and sole branch 
of the whole Poor Law question in which we have not made great 
advances in the last forty years.... We stand today where we 
stood forty years ago.” 

The anomalous and disturbing position of the vagrant in the 
spectrum of pauperism generated extensive public discussion in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. This discussion 
warrants attention because, in addition to illuminating Poor Law 
policy and administration during these decades, it also raises 
significant questions concerning historical assumptions about 
Victorian attitudes toward ‘the poor’ and evolving conceptions of 
the role of the state. It suggests, in particular, that our perspectives 
on the nineteenth-century dichotomy between ‘individualism’ and 
‘collectivism’ require substantial modification. Before embarking 
on these interpretive paths, however, it is necessary to establish 
the historical circumstances that make evident the need for re- 
appraisal: the position of vagrants under the New Poor Law and the 
controversy that surrounded the ‘casual ward’ system. 


The vagrant or ‘casual’ was technically defined by the Poor Law 


1. Parliamentary Debates, 5th ser., xvi. 844 (8 Apr. 1910). 

2. R.C. on the Poor Laws and the Relief of Distress, P.P. 1909, xxxvii, p. 572. 

3. Ploor] L[aw] Conferences, 1910-11, p. 696. See also S.C. ca Poor Relief, P.P. 1864, 
ix, p. 37- 
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authorities as a destitute person who lacked both a permanent 
residence and a place of settlement and who sought temporary 
relief in a workhouse. The pauper vagrant ‘class’ was pre- 
dominantly recruited from two occupational categories: unskilled 
labourers travelling in search of employment — primarily navvies, 
sailors, and agricultural workers — and professional tramps and 
beggars. These lines were confused, however, by wayfarers of 
indeterminate status such as demobilized soldiers without a peace- 
time occupation and casual labourers who worked one or two 
days a week but were unable or unwilling to sustain regular 
employment.? Nonetheless, the Victorians simplified matters by 
distinguishing only two types of able-bodied vagrant, the ‘respect- 
able workingman seeking employment’ and the ‘habitual tramp’, 
the assumption being that any casual labourer or discharged soldier 
who took to the road invariably joined the ranks of habitual 
vagrancy sooner or later. Although women, children, and elderly 
persons also utilized Poor Law casual facilities, these groups 
attracted little public attention since at least 85 per cent of vagrants 
were demonstrably adult men under sixty-five years of age.® 
Official Poor Law policy toward vagrants combined a legal 
recognition of their right to relief with a determination to award 
this relief under intensely disagreeable conditions. After 1834 the 
Poor Law commissioners took the view that destitute wayfarers 
must be provided with food and shelter as a safeguard against 
criminality, mendicancy, and death from starvation; in 1839 they 
even threatened to dismiss Poor Law officers who neglected to 


1. The absence of specificity in Victorian usage of the word ‘class’ is illustrated 
by the fact that in Poor Law literature this term is employed synonymously with 
‘category’ and refers to groups defined by age, moral and physical condition as well 
as socio-economic position. 

2. Trade unionists rarely frequented the casual wards, and in any event the tramping 
artisan began to disappear after the 1860s (see Eric Hobsbawm, Labowring Men, New 
York, 1964, pp. 34-63). It is difficult to determine the exact proportion of discharged 
soldiers on the road since many pauper vagrants, when asked their trade, chose to 
represent themselves as such. Parliamentary returns of 1897 and 1898 indicated that 
only 20 per cent of those claiming to be discharged soldiers, or 5 per cent of the 
workhouse vagrant population, could substantiate this contention (D.C. on Vagrany, 
P.P. 1906, ciii, p. 107). It is worth mentioning that the homeless urban poor were 
consigned, even by the Minority Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws, 
to the category of ‘professional tramp’ (Sidney and Beatrice Webb, The Break-Up of 
the Poor Law: Being Part I of the Minority Report, London, 1909, p. 85). 

3. Women never comprised more than 10 per cent of the nomadic population and 
juveniles under sixteen accounted for less than 3 per cent. On the evening of 1 Jan. 
1905, for example, an age breakdown of the vagrant constituency in the workhouses 
produced the following distribution (D.C. on Vagranty, p. 18): 


Age Men Woren 
65 plus 394 95 
35-64 6143 660 
16-34 2156 132 
Children under 16 188 


(both sexes) 
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relieve cases of urgent casual distress.1 They also insisted, however, 
that the homeless traveller be housed in a rigorous ‘casual ward’ 
rather than in the workhouse proper, and that he perform a task 
of work on the morning after his admission. In London the con- 
struction of separate wards was facilitated by the Metropolitan 
Houseless Poor Acts of 1864 and 1865, which empowered boards 
of guardians to charge the resulting expenses to a metropolitan 
common fund. Most provincial unions imitated the London example 
and by the 1870s 572 of the 643 Poor Law unions had established 
specialized facilities for the reception of casual applicants.? 

From the 1860s onwards the Poor Law central authority issued 
a stream of directives to the guardians regarding the appropriate 
accommodation, diet, and task of work for casual ward occupants. 
In 1865 it specified that each ward should consist of a wooden 
sleeping platform divided into partitions 2 feet 3 inches in width 
and, more vaguely, that the dietary ‘not be such as would tend to 
increase the number of applicants’.2 At the instigation of the 
Local Government Board, Parliament in 1871 passed an act 
stipulating that a vagrant could not discharge himself before eleven 
a.m. on the morning following his admission, presumably to 
ensure that he performed a task of work; any casual admitted more 
than twice in one month to a ward of the same union could be 
detained until nine a.m. on the third morning after his admission. 
The central authority also recommended that adult males be fed 
eight ounces of bread three times a day — with the addition of an 
allowance of cheese at dinner — and that the labour task consist of 
either stone breaking or oakum-picking.* The Casual Poor Act 
of 1882 further enhanced the ‘less eligible’ features of vagrant 
relief by increasing both the hours of labour and the period of 
detention.® 

The Poor Law central bureaucracy could not unilaterally enforce 
its vagrancy regulations. Although the New Poor Law has often 
been acclaimed for its ‘centralizing’ features, this ascription applies 
more accurately to Poor Law theory than to Poor Law practice. 
In fact, the coercive powers of the central authority were minimal 
and the guardians enforced official orders at their own discretion. 
Since the final determination of policy thus rested with locally 
elected and unpaid administrative bodies, the predictable con- 
sequence was a complete absence of uniformity in local relief 
practices. One of the few general patterns that emerged involved a 


1. y(t Amal Report of the] Ploor| L[aw] Commission], 1839, pp. 52-53. 

2. 27[th Annual Report of the] P[oor] Lax] Bloard], 1864-5, p. 7; 22[nd Annual Report of 
the} Local] Glovernment] Bloard], 1872-3, p. 56. 

3. 27 PLB, 1864-5, p. 77- 4. 2 LGB, 1872-3, pp. $562. 

5. 12 LGB, 1883, pp. 64-71. The vagrant was now unable to discharge himself before 
nine a.m. on the morning of the second day following admission, the fourth day if it 
was his second application within one month to the same union. 
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fairly widespread local adherence to the rigorous vagrancy orders 
of the Local Government Board soon after their promulgation, 
followed by a gradually accelerating trend toward laxity in a 
majority of unions which eventually produced another outburst of 
repressive legislation from the central authority. If the period under 
discussion is considered as a whole, neither the work nor detention 
requirements were severely enforced. In 1886 a Poor Law inspector 
complained that detention to the second day was inoperative in 
half the unions, and according to the Departmental Committee on 
Vagrancy (1906), a similar situation prevailed in the early twentieth 
century. 

The reason the guardians refused to implement official regulations 
is readily discernible: if they discharged a vagrant prematurely, 
they could thereby pass on the expense and annoyance of main- 
taining him to a neighbouring union. By the 1860s the local 
authorities were sufficiently wary of official censure not to dis- 
regard their legal obligations entirely (in the 1840s and 1850s 
certain union officials had evaded their responsibilities by pouring 
cold water on prospective casual applicants and displaying spurious 
notices of full occupancy) but instead allowed tramps to quit the 
casual wards at the earliest opportunity, generally without the 
completion of the requisite hours of labour. The Departmental 
Committee on Vagrancy observed that the guardians were actuated 
by only one common principle, that of ridding themselves of 
vagrants as economically and expeditiously as possible.* These 
relaxations of discipline were, however, ultimately self-defeating, 
since unions that adopted a policy of early discharge inevitably 
provoked a larger number of applications. Vagrants flocked to 
unions with reputations for leniency and gave stricter unions a 
wide berth. In London, for example, the ‘easy’ unions — Marylebone 
(‘a nice, easy place, only a little oakum to pick’) and Poplar (‘no 
work at all’) — were always crowded, whereas the harsher unions such 
as Chelsea and St Pancras were often deserted. The metropolitan 
casual wards, which were on the whole more agreeable than those 
in the countryside, even tended to attract permanent residents.® 
From the point of view of the central authority and the inspectorate, 
the laxity that prevailed in many unions produced not only 
an uneven distribution of the vagrant population but, even 
more ominously, an overall increase in the number of casual 
paupers. 

There is some statistical support for the thesis that pauper 
vagrancy fluctuated in response to Poor Law administration, i.e, 
that a lenient casual ward system only “created the paupers that it 


1. 16 LGB, 1887, p. 70; D.C. on Vagrancy, pp. 12, 27. In 1904, of 2,156,975 vagrant 
admissions to the casual wards, only 19,824 were detained the maximum period (sbid. 
p- 28). 2. Ibid. p. 33. 3. Ibid. pp. 30-32. 
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intended to relieve’. Vagrant admissions declined dramatically 
during the temporarily stringent enforcements of the legislation 
of 1871 and 1882; to cite one example, applications to the metro- 
politan casual wards fell from 294,960 in 1882 to 125,906 in 1883.1 
Other factors, however, were more significant in determining the 
incidence of pauper vagrancy at any given time. The interrelationship 
between casual pauperism and the vagaries of the economy was 
demonstrated by the rise in applications during the downturns of 
1879, 1895 and 1901-5, and the corresponding decline in prosperous 
years such as 1872 and 1900. The critical interplay of other 
variables — climatic factors, the distribution of charitable resources, 
the availability of alternative accommodation in dosshouses and 
shelters, the periodic occurrences of races, fairs, and similar 
entertainments — produced oscillations in vagrant pauperism far 
more sharply accentuated than those of pauperism in general. 
Between 1860 and 1908 the number of vagrant admissions on 
1 January rose from 1,542 to 17,083, but the intervening period 
was marked by waves of which the years 1869 (2,020), 1881 (6,215), 
1889 (7,058), 1898 (13,563) were the crests and 1875 (2,235), 1885 
(4,866), 1891 (5,552) and 1900 (9,841) the troughs. Even within a 
single year the casual ward statistics exhibited an upward tendency 
from August to January and a downward trend from May to 
July, suggesting that in the summer months many vagrants preferred 
to sleep out of doors.? 

The statistics furnished by the Local Government Board do 
not accurately reflect the magnitude of the vagrancy problem since 
only a small proportion of migrants ever sought Poor Law assis- 
tance. The Royal Commission on the Poor Laws observed in 1909 
that ‘the casual pauper is but an incident of vagrancy; and vagrancy, 
at one time swelling, at another shrinking in volume, merges into 
a shifting and shiftless fringe of the population in such a way as to 
elude definition.’ According to the Departmental Committee on 
Vagrancy, the number of persons without a settled residence and 
visible means of subsistence ranged from thirty or forty thousand 
in times of prosperity to seventy or eighty thousand during periods 
of trade depression.4 The vast majority of homeless wayfarers 
preferred to take refuge in dosshouses, charitable shelters, the 


1. 76 LGB, 1887, p. xlvi. 

2. R.C. on the Poor Laws, P.P. 1909, xxxvii, p. 572. Poor Law vagrancy statistics 
are not very useful since they record the number of persons in the casual wards on 
only two days of the year, 1 Jan. and 1 July. There is no way of determining from these 
figures the number of annual admissions; nor, where this figure is infrequently provided 
in the annual reports of the LGB, is there any indication of the number of duplications 
involved, #.¢., the number of individual vagrants admitted as opposed to the total 
number of admissions, which might include the admission of a single individual more 
than once. 

3. Ibid. p. $73. 

4. D.C. on Vagrancy, p. 22. 
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streets, or even the prisons! rather than in the casual wards. A 
police enumeration of 1867 indicated that only 15 per cent of 
vagrants chose to avail themselves of Poor Law facilities; a similar 
police census of 1905 revealed that on the evening of 7 July, 47,588 
of 73,798 vagrants were in common lodging houses, 4,108 in 
prison, 14,624 ‘elsewhere’, and only 7,478 in the casual wards.? 

This predilection of vagrants for begging, ‘sleeping out’, and 
congregating in low lodging houses placed the Poor Law bureau- 
cracy in an untenable position. Clearly even if its repressive casual 
ward policies were uniformly implemented, this would only provoke 
a larger proportion of the vagrant population into adopting these 
even more objectionable expedients. Moreover, given the visibility 
of the ‘unwarded’ vagrant, Poor Law administrators could not 
conceivably argue — as they did ad nauseam with respect to reductions 
in indoor or outdoor pauperism — that a decline in casual ward 
admissions represented the return of the indolent to the ranks of 
the independent working class. Hence the inescapable dilemma: 
lenient casual ward administration augmented the number of 
pauper vagrants and increased the burden on the rates; severity, 
on the other hand, encouraged sleeping out, begging, and petty 
crime. Poor Law officials eventually realized what numerous 
critics had urged all along, that local administrative heterodoxy 
could not serve forever as an excuse for the persistence of the 
vagtancy problem; even a national policy uniformly enforced ~ at 
least, a policy that reflected traditional Poor Law principles and 
assumptions — would achieve no better success. 

These considerations generated revolutionary proposals for the 
reform of vagrant relief in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. The proposed reforms — which emerged from every 
conceivable quarter, from politicians, philanthropic organizations, 
trade unions, the press, and the Poor Law hierarchy itself — varied 
in detail but exhibited surprising general agreement both as to 
the deficiencies of casual relief and the appropriate remedial 
measures. As we shall see, the protagonists in the debate over 
vagrancy, though differing widely in social and political orien- 
tation, shared more fundamental attitudes and assumptions 
than they disputed. In addition, the suggestions for reform con- 


stituted a rejection of the supposedly inviolable Poor Law principles 


of local financing and execution of policy, an absence of compulsion, 
a refusal to undermine parental authority, an insistence on des- 


1. The prisons were generally held to be less punitive than the casual wards; they 
offered a better diet and lighter labour task than the workhouses, and casual paupers 
often refused to work, inflicted damage on property, or ‘tore up their clothes’ in an 
effort to be transferred to jail. In 1904 in London 1,167 paupers were convicted at the 
metropolitan police courts for casual ward offences (sid. p. 31). 

2. 22 PLB, 1869-70, p. xxx; D.C. on Vagrancy, pp. 20-22 (on the evening of 17 
Feb, 1905, there were 5,958 vagrants in London alone, 2,481 of whom were homeless, 
2,338 in shelters and lodging houses, and 1,139 in the casual wards). 
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titution rather than merit as the basis for relief, and even — to some 
extent — the notorious policies of deterrence and less eligibility. 
But although these proposals represented a widespread departure 
from Poor Law principles and policies, they were nonetheless 
couched and justified in the usual moral vocabulary of the Victorian 
period. In fact, the most pervasive criticism of the casual ward 
system was that it was insufficiently moralistic, that is, it failed to 
discriminate adequately between the ‘deserving’ and the ‘undeserving’ 
vagrant. 

This distinction requires some elaboration. In the nineteenth 
century vagrants — and the poor in general — were perceived as com- 
prising two clearly distinguishable moral categories. The ‘deserving’ 
vagrant was the unemployed labourer whose nomadic existence 
was attributable to the inexorable workings of the economic 
system, the ‘undeserving’ vagrant was the professional or ‘habitual’ 
tramp. The character of any individual vagrant could be instant- 
aneously determined; as one guardian remarked, ‘anyone possessed 
of common sense can see at a glance whether a man is a genuine 
workman or not’.! In the estimation of the public, the undeserving 
component predominated over the deserving. The highest assess- 
ment of respectable vagrancy was provided by the Webbs, who 
thought that one-third of the vagrants in good times and nearly 
two-thirds in bad times were genuine workseekers.? Other appraisals 
were less flattering. According to Hugh Owen, the permanent 
secretary to the Local Government Board, it was ‘admitted by all 
who have a practical experience of the class of persons relieved in 
the casual wards, that but a very small proportion of the number 
are really travelling for the purpose of obtaining work, or other 
adequate reason. The great majority of them are professional 
tramps . . .”.2 Edward Denison, the scion of a wealthy landed family 
who took up residence in the East End of London in 1867-8, wrote 
that on a chance night in Whitechapel he could discern only one 
genuine wayfarer among sixty male vagrants. Casual ward officials 

1. PL Coafs., 1910-11, p. 689. The concepts of ‘deserving’ and ‘undeserving’ were 
never explicitly defined. For example, a witness before the Select Committee on Poor 
Law Relief, when asked how he would define a deserving person, responded that ‘I 
do not think you can define it; you must take each case by itself, and consider’ (S.C. 
on Poor Law Relief, P.P. 1888, xv, q. 3529). Obviously, however, the ‘deserving’ 
individual exhibited the qualities of thrift, sobriety, industry, piety, and was decorous 
in his appearance and manner of speech. Official Poor Law theory recognized the 
existence of ‘deserving’ and ‘undeserving’ pauperism but refused to allow this dis- 
tinction to modify the operation of the workhouse test. It applauded attempts to 
segregate the respectable from the indolent within the workhouse, but argued that it 
was the function of private charity to preserve the deserving from indoor relief. 
Boards of guardians, however, consistently violated official policy by awarding outdoor 
relief to the ‘deserving’. 

2. Sidney and Beatrice Webb, English Local Government (London, 1929), viii. 403. 

3. Hugh Owen, The Panper Inmates Discharge and Ragulation Act (London, 1871), p. 9. 

4. Edward Denison, A Brief Record, Being Selections from Letters and Other Writings, 
ed. Baldwyn Leighton (London, 1871), p. 98. 
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concurred in this view. The chairman of the casual wards committee 
of St Pancras claimed that he had discovered only six salvageable 
individuals during his lengthy tenure of office.! In 1899 the work- 
house masters of Kent, Sussex and Surrey placed the number of 
genuine workseekers at less than five per cent, a figure also advanced 
by Poor Law authorities in Yorkshire? The Workhouse Masters 
Association and the Poor Law Unions Association testified before 
the Departmental Committee on Vagrancy that bona fide working- 
men accounted for only two or three per cent of the whole; the 
Committee itself endorsed this judgment, concluding that the 
army of vagrants was primarily composed of those who ‘deliberately 
avoid any work’.® 

Even though it was widely conceded thatthe proportionof reputable 
vagrants was disturbingly low, there was also general agreement 
that it was unconscionable to accord them the same treatment as 
the dissolute. The public was sensitized to this injustice to the 
‘deserving’ by the numerous casual ward exposés that appeared 
after 1860, written for the most part by individuals who imper- 
sonated ‘respectable’ tramps in order to investigate Poor Law 
vagrant facilities. In 1866 the medical reformer J. H. Stallard hired 
a working woman, ‘Ellen Stanley’, to pose as a vagrant in various 
London casual wards. The published account of her experiences 
contained shocking descriptions of the vermin, stench, and absence 
of sanitation in the wards of Newington, Lambeth, Whitechapel, 
and St George’s-in-the-East. Dr Stallard himself subsequently 
visited these workhouses and confirmed that the wards at White- 
chapel and St George’s were ‘unfit for human habitation’.‘ In the 
same year James Greenwood of the Pa// Mal/ Gazette claimed that 
at the Lambeth casual ward he was bathed in a filthy tub and lodged 
in a dingy unenclosed shed where thirty tramps ‘smoked foul pipes 
and sang horrible songs and bandied obscene jokes’; four hours of 
corn-grinding on the following morning reduced Greenwood to a 
state of exhaustion.’ Another sensational account of casual ward 
treatment was submitted in 1883 to The Gentleman’s Magazine by 


1. S.C. on Poor Law Relief, q. 3130. 

2. William Dawson, The Vagrancy Problem (London, 1910), p. 27; PL Confs., 1899- 
1900, p. 34. 

3. D.C. on Vagrancy, pp. 1, 24. See also Charles Trevelyan, Seven Articles on London 
Pauperism (London, 1870), p. 9; A Lambeth Guardian, The New Paper Infirmaries 
and Casual Wards (London, 1875), p. 16; PL Confs., 1881, p. 286; The Howard Associa- 
tion, Vagrancy and Mendicancy, A Report (London, 1882), p. 26; C. J. Ribton-Tumer, 
A History of Vagrants and Vagrancy and Beggars and Begging (London, 1887), p. 3213 
Fabian Tract No. 17, The Reform of the Poor Law (London, 1891), p. 16; 22 LGB, 
1893-4, p. 69; Sophia Lonsdale, Ths English Poor Laws: Their History, Principles and 
Administration (London, 1897), p. 61; The Salvation Army, The Vagrant and the 
Unemployable (London, 1904), p. 11. 

4. J. H. Stallard, The Female Casual and Her Lodging (London, 1866), pp. 6-58. 

5. Anon. [British Museum catalogue, Greenwood], 4 Night in a Workbouse (London, 
1866). 
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Wallace Goodbody, a self-proclaimed ‘respectable unemployed 
workingman’, who recalled that upon his admission he was immersed 
in a bath previously used by thirty men, several of whom suffered 
from skin diseases (‘I marvelled at the time what reasons could 
possibly justify such an act of wholesale bestiality’). Goodbody 
fulminated at length upon the brutality of workhouse officials 
towards pathetic creatures who ‘one and all seemed to be starving, 
appeared hardly to know where they had been, whither they were 
going, and except in the case of the most hardened vagrants, seemed 
hardly cognisant of where they actually were’.1 In 1885 an anony- 
mous workhouse inmate corroborated this view of the casual 
population, claiming to have observed none of that ‘intense 
eagerness for ribald anecdote and narrative’ with which they were 
credited in the Greenwood article.® 

The 1880s also witnessed a resurgence of middle-class vagrant 
impersonators, and their experiences in the casual wards were so 
uniformly horrific that they prompt one to speculate upon the 
psychology of the participants in these experiments. C. W. Craven, 
who visited the Keighley union disguised as an out-of-work 
mechanic, was locked naked in the sleeping room (‘my bare feet 
slipping on vagrants’ spittle’) and subjected to nine hours of 
solitary stonebreaking.? Everard Wyrall, a journalist posing as an 
unemployed clerk tramping from London to Portsmouth, recounted 
equally brutal treatment compounded by the condescension of 
officials towards ‘really decent men compelled to seek a night’s 
shelter’.4 In the opinion of another ‘vicarious vagabond’, punitive 
casual ward treatment ‘fell with mischievous severity on the 
respectable out of work who goes into the casual ward a man and 
comes out something less’.5 Such vicarious tramping was not a 
male preserve. Mary Higgs, a minister’s wife with something 
approaching a mania for inspecting casual wards and common 
lodging houses, took to the road in 1904 as a “respectable working- 
woman on her way to join her husband’. In one union she found 
the sanitary conditions intolerable, the women defenceless against 
assault by male pauper assistants, and the food so inedible that 
the tramps threw it at one another. Refusing to be daunted by this 
experience, Higgs visited another union where she was bullied by 
officials, accused of prostitution, detained for impudence, denied 
water with her gruel, and forced to sleep on plank beds with 
unclean blankets and nightclothes. Despite her claim that she 
would rather go to prison than enter a casual ward again, she 


1. Wallace Goodbody, ‘The Tramp’s Haven’, The Gentleman’s Magazine, Jan.—June 
1883, pp. 176-92. 

2. Anon., Indoor Paspers, By One of Them (London, 1885), p. 10. 

3. C. W. Craven, A Night in the Workbouse (n.p., 1887). 

4. Everard Wyrall, The Spike (London, 1909). 

5. Denis Crane, 4 Vicarious Vagabond (London, 1910), p. 121. 
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resumed her investigations in the following year and reported 
her observations to the Daily Mail. 

It is unlikely that the preceding descriptions were representative 
of casual ward treatment. As we have seen, a lengthy task of work 
was the exception rather than the rule, and the more obvious 
physical defects of the wards were largely rectified by the 1870s. It 
is not implausible that middle-class investigators deliberately 
visited the most notorious wards in order to ensure that their 
reports would be sufficiently lurid for publication. On the other 
hand, official callousness and other forms of mental oppression 
were undoubtedly common features of the system. In any event, 
since the public deemed these accounts as worthy of generalization, 
their cumulative effect was to reinforce the prevailing conviction 
that the casual wards unjustifiably penalized the ‘respectable worker 
on the tramp’. 

Added to this moral dimension of casual ward treatment was a 
significant practical consideration. An unfortunate corollary of 
vagrant relief was that it apparently rendered the legitimate 
workingman permanently incapable of returning to regular employ- 
ment. This phenomenon was attributed to such characteristics of 
the system as the forced association of the respectable with the 
indolent, the demoralizing labour tasks, and the official policies of 
discharge and disinfection. 

The congregation of ‘deserving’ and ‘undeserving’ vagrants in a 
single ward was viewed as a direct encouragement to the ‘moral 
contamination’ of the former. A ubiquitous assumption underlying 
nineteenth-century social literature was the belief that immoral 
habits and behaviour patterns are communicable. In fact, in Victorian 
discussions of pauperism and related problems the metaphor of 
disease is employed far more frequently than the more familiar 
analogy with crime. The most common criticism of both the work- 
houses and the casual wards was that they were morally ‘unclassified’ 
and thereby facilitated the contamination of the virtuous workingman 
by the professional idler. Given sufficient exposure, the corruption of 
the innocent was inevitable; as Dr Stallard noted in 1866, ‘no 
honest woman can hear the language used in the wards, or associate 
with the characters who habitually live there, without contracting 
infamy’.? In 1880 a Poor Law guardian similarly observed that 
placing the idle and well-intentioned in one room tended to ‘con- 


1. Mary Higgs, The Tramp Ward (Manchester, 1904); Fise Days and Fise Nights as a 
Tramp Among Tramps: Social Investigation by a Lady (Manchester, 1904); Glimpses Into 
the Abyss (London, 1906); Casxals and Their Treatment (London, 1928). The working- 
class press also frequently called attention to the ill-treatment of ‘respectable casuals’. 
See, for example, Reynold’s Weekly Newspaper, 20 Feb. 1870, 12 Mar. 1871, 11 Sept. 
1892; Lloyd’s Weekly News, 11 Mar. 1906; The Voice of Labour, 16 Feb. 1907; Justice, 
20 June 1908. 

2. Stallard, pp. 63-69. 
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firm a man in vagrancy’.! The Fabians, who were squarely situated 
within the mainstream of public opinion on this question, denounced 
the casual wards in 1891 as ‘permanent foci of moral infection’, 
luring the few innocent casuals ‘into the eddy of the evil current’.? 
Many unions, especially those in large midland and northern 
cities, tried to mitigate the possibility of contagion by providing 
for casuals to sleep and work in solitary confinement. In theory this 
arrangement both safeguarded the deserving wayfarer from moral 
infestation and eliminated the sociability so attractive to the habitual 
tramp. The central authority unequivocally endorsed this ‘separate 
cell’ system and by 1904 it had been adopted by 434 boards of 
guardians.® It is arguable, however, that individual cells were not 
as advantageous to the ‘deserving’ as had been anticipated, since 
in the stricter unions character was preserved only by subjecting 
the respectable workingman to the brutalizing experience of nine 
hours of solitary stonebreaking. 

The degrading — and of course unremunerated — tasks of oakum- 
picking and stonebreaking, by undermining the dignity and self- 
respect of the jobless labourer, also militated against a return to 
independence. Both oakum-picking and stonebreaking were in fact 
skilled occupations that were easily managed by the professional 
habitué of the wards but extremely painful for the novice.‘ The 
clerk to the Whitechapel guardians testified before the Select 
Committee on Poor Law Relief (1888) that oakum-picking ‘has 
a most demoralizing effect upon the casuals. When a casual has 
spent a few days at such labour he becomes a casual in nature, and 
it is next to impossible to get him on to his feet again.’® The pre- 
sctibed hours of discharge from the wards were an additional 
obstacle in the way of a casual’s return to regular employment 
since by nine or eleven o’clock all available positions were filled 
and his only recourse was to tramp on to the next workhouse.® 


1. PL Coafs., 1879-80, p. 83. 

2. Fabian Tract No. 17, The Reform of the Poor Law (London, 1891), p. 16. 

3. 21 PLB, 1868-9, p. 75; 2 LGB, 1872-3, p. 56; 18 LGB, 1889, p. 135; D.C. on 
Vagrancy, p. 27. . 

4. Howard Association, Vagrancy and Mendicancy, pp. 6-8; Herbert V. Mills, Poverty 
and the State (London, 1886), pp. 55-56; P. F. Aschrott, The English Poor Law System, 
Past and Present (London, 1888), p. 252; Reynold’s Weekly Newspaper, 11 Sept. 1892; 
Fabian Tract No. 54, The Himanizing of the Poor Law (London, 1894), p. 22; Salvation 
Army, The Vagrant and the Unemployable, p. 24. 

5. 5.C. on Poor Law Relief, q. 4593. 

6. John Ward of the Navvies Union commented that navvies and seamen were 
the only workingmen to make habitual use of the casual wards; the problem was that 
‘no matter how regular his habits may have been, if he finds himself in difficulties and 
obliged to seek the casual ward while looking for work, he has to perform a task 
which makes it impossible for him to get on to the public works, or works of any 
description, that day to look for employment; and that is a great inconvenience’ 
(Carpenters and Joiners Monthly Reports, Sept. 1909, p. $65). See also Mills, pp. 55-6; 
S.C. on Poor Law Relief, p. vii; J. Theodore Dodd, Casal Paupers and How We Treat 
Thess (London, 1890), p. 3. 
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After 1886 the Local Government Board repeatedly recommended 
the early discharge of paupers who had completed their assigned 
tasks, and in 1892 it granted casual inmates the unconditional 
right to claim their discharge at 5.30 a.m. in summer and 6 a.m. in 
winter simply upon representing to the workhouse master that 
they were ‘desirous of seeking work’.1 The ‘stoving’ of clothes for 
purposes of disinfection also aroused opposition since this process 
creased garments and thereby publicized the fact that a prospective 
employee had recently spent a night in a workhouse or a jail. In 
the course of her investigations Mary Higgs received numerous 
complaints from vagrants regarding this practice: 

One man waxed eloquent with indignation. ‘I was passing a workhouse 
when the chaps was coming out,’ he said. I seed one or two I knew 
and they had on good clothes the day before, they were all crumpled 
and burnt in places. One man showed me his shoes; they had even put 
them in the oven, and the toes was turned up with the heat; he couldn’t 
get them on his feet and had to walk barefoot.’? 


Although many unions responded to these criticisms by insti- 
tuting minor improvements, Poor Law reformers rejected such 
nominal changes and demanded instead a thorough-going policy 
of preferential treatment for the deserving unemployed workingman. 
As early as 1867 the Local Government Board noted that it had 
frequently received petitions from guardians urging that they ‘be 
enabled to administer better relief to wayfarers travelling in search 
of work or other legitimate object’.* Shortly thereafter certain local 
authorities began to implement on their own initiative a form of 
moral discrimination known as the ‘way-ticket’? system: upon 
entering a county the vagrant was issued a pass specifying a desti- 
nation where he hoped to gain employment and the casual wards 
that lay along his route; as long as he adhered to the prescribed 
plan, he was detained under comfortable conditions for one night 
in each workhouse and provided with a mid-day meal at a bread 
station along the way. The system presupposed that only a genuine 
workingman would walk the twenty miles or so a day necessary 
to conform to his predetermined schedule. Originating in Berkshire 
in 1871, way-tickets were subsequently introduced into Gloucester- 
shire and Wiltshire (1882), North Wales (1884), West Sussex (1906) 
and East Sussex (1909). The counties of Dorset, Herefordshire, 
Worcestershire and Ayrshire, while not adopting the scheme in 
its entirety, distributed bread tickets that enabled the vagrant to 
receive a mid-day ration from a mendicity society.4 

1. 75 LGB, 1886, p. 3; 17 LGB, 1887-8, p. 26; 1 LGB, 1889, p. 72; 22 LGB, 1893-4, 
PP. 14-15. 2. Higgs, Glimpses Into the Abyss, chapter viii. 

3. 19 PLB, 1867, p. 22. 

4. Captain Amyatt Brown, On the Suppression of Vagrancy and Indiscriminate Almsgiving 
(London, 1872); PL Confs., 1882, pp. 18-37; 1910-11, pp. 680-8; Ribton-Turner, 
pp. 318-31. 
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The way-ticket system never secured the unqualified approval of 
the Local Government Board though it continued to attract 
voluminous public support into the early twentieth century. The 
Departmental Committee on Vagrancy noted that nearly every 
witness favoured some variant of it as a means of discriminating 
between the bona fide workseeker and the undeserving mendicant, 
and itself advocated a restrictive Swiss version of the system 
whereby way-tickets would be granted only to individuals with proof 
that they had performed some non-casual employment within the 
preceding three months. In the judgment of the Committee, the 
way-ticket man should be liable to ‘practically no detention’ and 
should be better treated and accommodated than the ordinary 
vagrant, from whom of course he would be strictly segregated. 
Since the effectiveness of this scheme required its implementation 
over a wide area, the Committee also advised that the jurisdiction 
over vagrants be transferred from the Poor Law to the police; the 
police authorities, in turn, would be accountable to the Home 
Office.} 

Way-tickets were further defended on the grounds that they 
would eliminate the insidious practice of indiscriminate alms- 
giving. As the earl of Carnarvon pointed out to the house of 
lords in 1871, the public bestowed charity on vagrants primarily 
to preserve honest wayfarers from the indiscriminate cruelty of 
the casual wards.? The Vagrancy Committee similarly reported 
that “The fact that under the present system the workingman on 
tramp who goes to a casual ward receives just the same treatment 
there as the professional mendicant, is a direct encouragement to 
indiscriminate almsgiving, as persons who give to the beggar on 
the road have the excuse that he may be a bona fide work-seeker 
who ought not to be treated like the ordinary vagrant’? One 
casual inmate graphically confirmed the causal connection between 
indiscriminate deterrence and indiscriminate charity by scrawling 
the following poem on the wall of a vagrant ward: 

It’s very unkind, nay, further, cruel, 

To give here merely a drop of thin gruel; 

But let them keep it, we can do without it ~ 

And I mean to let half the town know about it!¢ 
Clearly, therefore, until the public was convinced that the Poor 
Law did not mistreat the deserving wayfarer, it would neither 
moderate its charitable impulses nor support the police in their 
enforcement of the vagrancy acts. 

1. D.C. on Vagrancy, pp. 33-49. 

2. Parliamentary Debates, 31d ser., cciv. 925 (21 Feb. 1871). 


3. D.C. on Vagrancy, p. 43. 

4. Reports on Vagrancy by Poor Law Inspectors, P.P. 1866, xxxvi, p. 66. See also 
Aschrott, p. 247; John Lambert, Vagrancy Laws and Vagrants (Salisbury, 1868), p. 36; 
22 LGB, 1893-4, p. 76. 
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Thus by the late nineteenth century there was widespread 
enthusiasm for the institutionalizing of some form of non-deterrent 
assistant to legitimate wayfarers. At the same time, there existed a 
complementary agitation to subject the ‘undeserving’ vagrant to 
far greater penalties. In order to comprehend the reforms that were 
advocated with respect to ‘undeserving’ vagrancy, it is first necessary 
to understand the manner in which the professional tramp of this 
period was perceived by his contemporaries. 

‘Undeserving’ vagrancy was attributed to a hereditary character 
defect manifesting itself as a ‘constitutional aversion to regular em- 
ployment’.t A speaker at an 1881 Poor Law conference insisted, for 
example, that tramps were ‘pedigree bred ... a race which has the 
very genius of not working in its bones and sinews’.? The activities 
of the professional tramp exhibited not the behaviour patterns 
associated with the ‘culture of poverty’, but rather energy, shrewd- 
ness, and resourcefulness. According to Will Crooks, the working- 
class chairman of the Poplar board of guardians, habitual paupers 
frequently applied for an order to the workhouse in the morning 
and then spent the day begging on the strength of their admission 
tickets. Through their mastery of Poor Law regulations, habitual 
tramps skilfully manipulated the casual ward system to their 
advantage. The chief constable of Chester claimed that ‘a perfect 
system of communication’ existed among vagrants: ‘I have tested 
it and found that about three days are sufficient to promulgate a 
new regulation among the fraternity’. One Poor Law inspector 
argued that gangs of tramps ‘worked’ favourable districts and 
made their circuits “with as much regularity as the judges’, a con- 
tention supported by vagrant scribblings on the walls of the wards®: 


Notice to Long Cockney, or Cambridge, or any of the fraternity - Harry 
the Mark was here from Camarthen, and if anybody of the Yorkshire 
tramps wishes to find him he is to be found in S. Wales for the next 3 
months. 

The Governour of Chester Castle orders all subalterns to meet at 
Stowsbridge. 

Saucy Harry and his moll will be at Chester to eat their Christmas 
dinner, when they hope Saucer and the fraternity will meet them at the 


union. 


The casual ward system, in other words, not only brutalized the 
‘deserving’ but failed to neutralize the degenerate impulses of the 
professional tramp. Beatrice Webb observed that ‘the practical 


1. 22 LGB, 1893~4, p. 76. 

2. PL Confs., 1881, p. 323. See also ibid. 1881, p. 292; 1896, p. 4; 1897-8, p. 656; 
1899-1900, p. 285; 1900-1, p. 78; 1902-3, p. 581; Hugh C. Farrie, Toiling Liverpool 
(Liverpool, 1886), p. 25. 

3. Report to the President of tht LGB on the Poplar Union, P.P. 1906, civ. p. 321. 

4. Quoted in Norman Longmate, The Workbouss (London, 1974), p. 239. 

5. Reports on Vagrancy by Poor Law Inspectors, p. 62. 
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question is how we can counteract the inborn tendency to evil 
which exists in these human beings. ... The vagrants in the casual 
wards are helped forward by the rates on their careers of self- 
indulgence and immorality.”! 

A further complication, however, was that the Victorian and 
Edwardian propertied classes apparently suspected that every 
individual, of whatever class or station, inherited a predisposition 
to vagrancy. This notion is less surprising when one realizes that 
in the Victorian and Edwardian period vagrancy was commonly 
seen as a form of self-indulgence. According to the cynical con- 
ception of human nature implicit in much Victorian social theory, 
every man was naturally drawn to — and must therefore continually 
repress — a cluster of temptations that included laziness, restlessness, 
improvidence, and irresponsibility. The ‘roving life’, which 
actualized all of these impulses, was thus not inherently unattractive; 
on the contrary, contemporary discussions of vagrancy almost 
uniformly idealized the life on the road. An official of the Yorkshire 
Poor Law conference termed it, for example, ‘a more pleasant and 
congenial mode of life’,2 and Mary Higgs commented in 1904 that 
‘the prevailing idea in my class of society, which I to some extent 
shared, was that the [tramp] life had somehow a mysterious charm’.$ 
Although the vagrant himself was generally considered a loathsome 
and deplorable being, he aroused such antipathy only because he 
dared to act openly in accordance with his self-indulgent instincts 
and, even worse, manipulated the respectable classes into becoming 
his unwitting accomplices. 

The frightening implication of the view that every individual 
harboured latent impulses toward vagrancy was that these could 
be easily activated in respectable workers — presumably less adept 
than their social superiors in keeping unsocial propensities under 
control — by such circumstantial factors as a temporary experience 
of the roving life or, as we have seen, direct contact with profes- 
sional tramps. In other words, vagrancy was easily communicable 
largely because it was inheritable. William Vallance, the clerk to 
the Whitechapel guardians, pointed out the ‘contagious’ nature of 
vagrant habits, ‘how soon they are formed, and what a brief 
experience is needed to make them chronic’.* A Lichfield guardian 
even ascribed an increase in vagrancy to the long hot summer of 
1893 which ‘tempted people to live in the open air, and got them into 
the habit of tramping about’. As the ubiquitous use of the word 
‘habit’ in this connection indicates, the greatest threat to social 
stability came with the conversion of these dormant impulses 


1, Beatrice Webb, .A Letter to an Enquiring Friend (n.p., ¢. 1911), p- 5. 

2. The Howard Association, Vagrancy and Mendicansy, p. 20. 

3. Higgs, The Tramp Ward. 4. PL Confs., 1879-80, pp. 259-60, 
5. Lonsdale, p. 61. 
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into ‘habitual’ and therefore ineradicable behaviour patterns. As 
one guardian explained, ‘the life first entered upon from necessity 
is continued from choice, and the irregular habits and vices of 
confirmed vagrants thus acquired forever unfit them for again 
maintaining themselves by honest labour’.1 

This complex of attitudes serves to explain the intensity of 
public anxiety about vagrancy in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. The problem was not simply the obvious 
connection between vagrancy on the one hand and criminality 
and the spread of infectious diseases on the other,? but also the 
probability that tramps would tempt the independent working 
classes into imitating their detestable example. According to 
another Poor Law guardian, ‘vagrant epidemics oft owe their 
origin to certain plague spots from which the contagion spreads. .. . 
[The tramp] tends to infect everyone more or less with the social 
evil of vagrancy’.? Since working-class resistance to the pauper/ 
vagrant syndrome was believed to be distressingly low, working- 
class respectability seemed precariously founded indeed. Although 
concern with the ‘respectability’ of the labouring classes among 
their social superiors was certainly not an innovation of the late 
Victorian period, the economic dislocations of these years naturally 
made this a more pressing issue. The curious phenomenon ninteenth- 
century discussions of pauperism and vagrancy were often con- 
ducted in a social, economic, and political vacuum is mainly to be 
explained by the fact that theories of vagrancy were informed by 
the preconceptions about human nature that have been discussed. 
Nonetheless, one can assume that the upward secular trend of the 
vagrancy statistics after 1860 was considered especially intolerable 
in a period of ‘depression’ and accelerating international competition. 

The attitudes toward ‘undeserving’ vagrancy that have been 
delineated led inexorably to certain practical conclusions. Since 
the casual wards were insufficiently rigorous to deter the pro- 
fessional tramp, the first step was to render them less hospitable 
to the ‘undeserving’. One means toward this end was the employ- 
ment of the police - who presumably would not intimidate the 
respectable workingman — as assistant relieving officers, and by 
1866 almost three hundred unions required the vagrant to apply 
at the police station for a casual ward admission ticket. It was the 

1. PL Confs., 1881, p. 4. 

2. On the problem of infectious diseases, see D.C. on Vagrancy, pp. 99-101. There 
was always an assumed connection between vagrancy and criminality. Tbe Times 
observed in 1870 that ‘we have among us a predatory army of vagrants who are con- 
stantly passing into the still more hostile force of criminals’, and the Majority Report 
cited a return from the Prison Commissioners indicating that more than a quarter 
of the prison population had been recruited from vagrant ranks (The Times, 6 June 


1870; R.C. on the Poor Laws, P.P. 1909, xxxvii, pp. 573, §78)- 


3. PL Confs., 1879-80, p. 83. 
4. Thomas Mackay, 4 History of the English Poor Law (London, 1904), p. 382. 
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success of this experiment that inspired the notion that the police 
rather than the Poor Law authorities should assume responsibility 
for casual relief. The annual reports of the inspectorate frequently 
incorporated this suggestion, and even chief inspector J. S. Davy, 
one of the staunchest defenders of Poor Law prerogatives, stated 
publicly that he had ‘always wished that the question of vagrancy 
should be dealt with as a question of police, and not as a question of 
Poor Law’.t As we have seen, the Departmental Committee of 
1906 offered a similar recommendation based on the testimony of 
numerous experts. 

The problem with adopting this expedient alone has already 
been indicated: repelling the undeserving tramp from the Poor 
Law would not prevent him from engaging in even more repre- 
hensible practices as an ‘unwarded’ vagrant. A more comprehensive 
reform was obviously required, one that would pursue the habitual 
vagrant beyond the boundaries of the casual ward. By the 1880s 
one concrete recommendation had emerged: professional tramps 
should be compulsorily detained for lengthy periods in penal 
colonies modelled on the already existing German, Belgian, Dutch 
and Swiss labour settlements. This course of action would accom- 
plish numerous objectives. It would deter prospective vagrants, 
not merely from public relief but from the nomadic life altogether; 
it would remove vagrants from the public domain and thereby 
lessen the incidence of sleeping out, petty crime, and begging; it 
would facilitate the reclamation of habitual tramps; and, finally, it 
would prevent professional vagabonds from exploiting public 
assistance to the ‘deserving’. As a Poor Law guardian argued in 
1910, ‘Parliament will be practically obliged to legislate for the 
creation of penal labour colonies, or something of the kind in 
order to deter, segregate, punish, and, if possible, reform those 
work-shy individuals who have hitherto been the despair of all 
schools of social reformers’.* 

It is worth commenting on certain of these proposed functions 
in greater detail. The public imagination was especially captivated 
by the reformatory potential of the labour colony, since it was 
increasingly apparent that the casual wards not only failed to 
rehabilitate their occupants but actually confirmed habitual tramps 
in their abhorrence of work.? Given the incorrigibility of the 
professional tramp — the individual whose baser inclinations had 
been reinforced through habit — the only viable means of reclamation 
lay in subjecting him to lengthy detention in a disciplined environ- 
ment. The labour colony would serve as a ‘moral infirmary’ where 

1. Reports on Vagrancy by Poor Law Inspectors, pp. 39, 102; 214 PLB, 1869, p. 74; 
18 LGB, 1889, pp. 136, 140; S.C. on Poor Law Relief, q. 997 (Davy). 

2. PL Confs., 1910-11, p. 686. 


3. Ibid. 1881, p. 220; 1899-1900, p. 497; Ribton-Turner, p. 326; D.C. on Vagrancy, 
p. 1; Wilson and Victor W. Carlile, The Continental Oxteast (London, 1906), p. 125. 
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a ‘man’s character will, if possible, be built up, and he will learn 
to work’.1 The contemporary assessment of the mechanism of 
‘reformation’ is intriguing. The labour colony would concentrate 
its efforts not upon the impulses but rather upon the habits and 
behaviour patterns of the habitual tramp; the assumption was that 
if a routine of uninterrupted labour was imposed upon the vagrant, 
industry would become more habitual to him than laziness. In a 
sense the Victorians adumbrated a form of what we would now 
call behaviour modification. The noted Poor Law authority 
William Chance remarked, for example, that ‘it is the newly 
acquired habit that constitutes reform, not temporary good resolu- 
tions or desires’;? similarly, an official of the Poor Law Unions 
Association explained that 


What we have to do is subject the man to a treatment that is likely to 
assist in the formation of regular and industrious habits. To do this we 
must keep him from drink, give him plain but suitable food, enforce 
regular hours, and make him work. We must take complete control of 
the man for a time, because his mind and will are so diseased that he is 
incapable of controlling himself, and that time must be long enough to 
give good hopes of the eradication of the disease.... The vagrant’s 
laziness is very much a matter of habit, and industry must be made habitual 
instead 8 


The primary purpose of the labour colony was therefore not to 
educate men in new skills, or even to imbue them with ‘good 
resolutions’, but simply to condition them to the performance of 
productive labour. Thus in the nineteenth century ‘character’ was 
ultimately not a matter of thoughts, impulses, and desires — in 
these respects all men shared to some degree the same unfortunate 
propensities — but the extent to which these inclinations were 
behaviourally manifested. And even more importantly, to become 
‘moral’ did not require an exercise of will: self-control was a 
function of habit, and could be developed even in resistant indi- 
viduals through the utilization of appropriate tactics. 

The prolonged incarceration of vagrants and the remainder of 
the ‘undeserving’ contingent — habitual paupers, beggars, unwed 
mothers — in labour colonies would also enable public assistance 
to the ‘deserving’ to regain its efficacy. The most heinous char- 
acteristic of the undeserving individual was his tendency to 
appropriate facilities designed to aid the respectable unemployed 
workingman. The anxiety produced on this score is perhaps most 
clearly exemplified in the reports of the Royal Commission on the 
Poor Laws (1909). The Majority Report concluded that innovative 


1. PL Coafs., 1910-11, p. 628. 


2. Ibid. 1906-7, p. 52. 
3. Ibid. 1902-3, p. 581 (italics mine). 
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social welfare projects invariably benefited the loafer rather than 
the deserving unemployed: 


Nothing could be more typical than this history of the labour-yard, of 
the way in which a form of relief, originated for the benefit of the genuine 
worker in times of distress, is taken advantage of by the good-for- 
nothing loafer. When once this has happened, either the genuine worker 
will have nothing more to do with it, or he himself, by forced association 
with worthless characters, is dragged down to their level. Exactly the 
same process may be traced in the history of unemployment relief outside 
the Poor Law. If... relief is to be available for the assistance of genuine 
workers ... the lowest class must be dealt with in some other way. 


The ‘some other way’ was to place the loafer in a detention colony 
where his ‘evil influence and example’ could not contaminate 
associates less hardened than himself: 


Detention colonies under the control of the Home Office should, in 
our judgment, be established for the reception of this class. We believe 
that no system ... can be properly worked, unless there is in reserve a 
semi-penal institution [for those] of repeated or continuous misconduct.* 


The Minority Report, drafted by Sidney Webb and generally 
acclaimed as a progressive and even radical social document, 
concurred in this recommendation. The Minority commissioners, 
equally disgusted at the exploitation by the undeserving of benefits 
intended for the deserving, also advised that the government 
establish special colonies where wastrels could be ‘kept to work 
under discipline’. The Prevention of Destitution Bill of 1910, the 
legislative embodiment of the Minority proposals, explicity provided 
for the institution of labour colonies for thriftless and ‘workshy’ 
individuals. 

For the reasons discussed above, labour colonies were promoted 
by every conceivable public and private organization in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Poor Law authorities 
themselves were among the firmest advocates of this proposal, as 
evidenced by the numerous resolutions to this effect adopted by 
Poor Law conferences in the 1890s and early 1900s.4 The Vagrancy 
Committee of 1906, noting that with ‘hardly an exception’ the 
witnesses had declared themselves in favour of labour settlements, 
suggested that the conditions in these colonies be ‘less eligible’, 
that the residents be assigned to various ranks on the basis of moral 


1. R.C. on the Poor Laws, P.P. 1909, xxxvii, p. 205. 

2. Ibid. p. 426. 3. Ibid. pp. 1180, 1217. 

4- PL Confs., 1877, p. 164; 1897-8, pp. 205-6; 1905-6, p. 36; 1906-7, pp. aig 
874; 1908-9, p. 459; Minutes of Proceedings of the Poplar Guardians, 25 Apr. 1906, 16 
May 1906, 21 Sept. 1907; 36 LGB, 1906-7, pp. 284, 339. See also the testimony of 
Poor Law administrators before the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws (P.P. 1910, 
xlvii, qs. 68603, 68687, 69991-9, 70928, 71287-92, 73086, 76171-82, 76830, Apps. 
xxvii, xxxv, xliv, L, cix, cliii, choix, choxxiii, cxcvi). 
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behaviour, and that the period of detention range from six months 
to three years.1 Organizations of widely differing political per- 
suasions also aligned themselves behind this projected reform. 
As early as 1873, for example, the notoriously ‘individualistic’ 
Charity Organisation Society resolved ‘that an industrial house 
should be founded with wholesome restraints, and where vagrants 
should be gradually inured to work, and that magistrates should 
have the power to commit them...’.2 In 1904 C. S. Loch, the 
general secretary of the assocation, repeated his endorsement of 
government-regulated labour colonies. At the other end of the 
political spectrum, the Fabian Society advocated the committal of 
habitual vagrants to penal work colonies until they “came to sounder 
minds respecting the laws of employment’. Even in 1929 the 
Webbs continued to argue in favour of state control over vagrants 
on the grounds thata local authority could not ‘successfully prosecute 
the wastrels who desired to escape work, or maintain the necessary 
reformatory but semi-penal Farm colony. ..’.5 

Organized labour and the working-class press similarly supported 
the recommendation to incarcerate habitual tramps and paupers in 
labour settlements. Reynold’s Newspaper stated in 1892 that ‘casual 
wastrels’ of either sex should be detained in farm colonies and 
‘forced to work pretty stiffly for their living’. According to a 
leader in Ligyd’s Weekly News (1909): 


Workshy and vagrants will be treated as morally on the criminal level 
until they can prove by long trial in disciplinary colonies that they arc 
able and desirous of rising above it.... [They] will not find the world 
by any means so desirable a place in which to follow their strange devices 
as the Poor Law has permitted it to become in the past. There will be a 
certain element of ferocity in pursuit of the bad citizen.? 


1. D.C. on Vagrancy, pp. 74-84. 2. Reprinted in PL Confs., 1881, p. 326. 

3. D.C. on Vagrancy, qs. 8605, 8690. 

4. See Fabian Tracts Nos. 8, 17, 44, $4, 126. 

5. Webbs, English Local Government, viii. 414. For further evidence of the widespread 
support for labour colonies, see Stallard, pp. 63-79; Henry Tucker, Thoughts on Poverty 
and Pauperism (London, 1871), p. 12; Ribton-Turner, p. 331; Third Report fron the 
S.C. on Distress from Want of Employment, P.P. 1895, ix, q8. 9723, 9928, 10050-6, 11151; 
J. B. Paton, The Unessployable and the Unemployed (London, 1904), p. 9; East London 
Observer, 9 Apr. 1904; Samuel and Henrietta Barnett, Towards Social Reform (London, 
1909), pp. 69, 82; Octavia Hill, Memorandum on the Report of the Royal Commission 
(London, 1909); Dawson, p. x; R.C. on the Poor Laws, P.P. 1910, xlviii, qs. 78520-31, 
77823-4, 79863, 79619, 79935; xlix, qs. 92427, 93725 and Apps. lviii, lxvii. Numerous 
bills were introduced into Parliament in the early twentieth century containing pro- 
visions for the establishment of vagrant colonies, including bill 124 of 1904, ‘A Bill 
to Amend the Vagrancy Act and to Facilitate the Establishment of Labour Colonies’, 
presented by Sir John Gorst and supported by Herbert Gladstone, Mr Haldane, 
Capt. Balfour and Mr Crooks; bill 273 of 1907, “The Unemployed Workmen Bill’; 
and bill 1 of 1910, ‘The Prevention of Destitution Bill’, 

6. Reynold’s Weekly Newspaper, 11 Sept. 1892; see also 2 Apr. 1871; 25 Nov. 1906. 

7- Lloyd’s Weekly News, 21 Feb. 1909; see also 7 Mar. 1886; 11 Mar. 1906; The Labour 
Leader, 10 Feb. 1905; The Weekly Dispatch, 2 Feb. 1908. 
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The ‘New Unemployed Bill’ of the Labour Party (1907) provided 
that where unemployment was due to a ‘deliberate and habitual 
disinclination to work’, the courts should be empowered to ‘enforce 
control over the person for a period not exceeding six months in 
the performance of useful work’. Commenting on this bill, Ramsay 
MacDonald pointed out that ‘the loafer must not be allowed 
to damage the claims of the deserving temporarily unemployed. 
So long as he is mixed up with the unemployed his little ways and 
escapades will be palmed off, as though he were a typical example 
of the mass, upon a public only too willing to hear unfavourable 
things about the poor unfortunate out-of-work’! This tactical 
consideration goes far to explain why organized labour was anxious 
to dissociate itself from the ‘residuum’, even to the point of endorsing 
a policy of penal labour colonies for ‘undeserving’ individuals. 
These proposals for the relief of both the ‘deserving’ and the 
‘undeserving’ vagrant represented — and were explicitly recognized 
as doing so — infringements of orthodox Poor Law theory. The 
demand to introduce moral discrimination into the Poor Law 
contradicted the insistence of the original Poor Law commissioners 
that the workhouse test be applied to all able-bodied paupers 
irrespective of personal merit. The notion of compulsory detention 
of the undeserving was also a radical departure from the ‘principles 
of 1834’ — which presumed the freedom of the pauper to discharge 
himself from the workhouse at the earliest opportunity — as was the 
view that the state should supersede the authority of the boards of 
guardians both in establishing labour colonies and in assuming 
ultimate responsibility for the vagrant population.” Related pro- 
posals, which cannot be discussed comprehensively here, equally 
involved contraventions of Poor Law theory — for example, that 
parental authority over vagrant children be nullified and that the 
local poor rate be replaced by direct disbursements from the 


1. J. Ramsay MacDonald, The New Unemployed Bill of the Labour Party (London, 
1907), p. 10. For additional evidence of working-class support for labour colonies, 
see Third Report from the S.C. on Distress from Want of Employment, q. 8392; London 
School of Economics, George Lansbury MSS., vol. xxix, sec. a, no. 1; D.C. on Vagraney, 
Q. 5376; Amalgamated Toolmakers Annual Report for 1906, pp. 44-48; Co-operative 
Wholesale Societies, Ltd., Annual Report for 1906, pp. 175-201; Steam Engine Makers’ 
Society Annual Report for 1908, p. xxiii; Right to Work National Council, Report on 
the Conference on the Unemployed (1.L.P., London, 1908), p. 6; Amalgamated Toolmakers 
Monthly Record, February, 1909, pp. 26-30; R.C. on the Poor Laws, P.P. 1910, xlviii, 
q. 82843. 

2. For the recommendation that the state should establish and regulate the labour 
colonies, see PL Confs., 1899-1900, p. 499; 1904-5, Pp. 404; 1906-7, pp. 174-7, 874; 
1908-9, p. 459. Apparently the demand for centralized control aroused less controversy 
when applied specifically to the undeserving rather than the deserving poor. As early 
as 1849 a Poor Law inspector noted that ‘whatever may be said in objection to state 
[assistance] to the independent portion of the community, neither the pauper nor the 
criminal classes can ever be reformed by voluntary efforts or the lax and vicarious 
discipline of local boards’ (Jelinger Symons, Tactics for the Times, London, 1849, 
p- 185). 
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national exchequer.! In general, the thesis propounded by the 
Webbs and adopted by subsequent Poor Law historians that the 
‘principles of 1834’ commanded widespread theoretical acceptance 
while they were being ‘whittled away in practice’ is difficult to 
credit. 

These repudiations of ‘individualistic? Poor Law principles also 
suggest, from a broader perspective, that the distinction between 
the ‘deserving’ and the ‘undeserving’ poor overrode all con- 
siderations of ‘individualism’ and ‘collectivism’. A reluctance to 
circumscribe the liberties of the undeserving subject had apparently 
made it possible for him, in an era of increasingly ambitious attempts 
to assist the deserving, to widen the scope of his exploitative 
activities. ‘Collectivism’ has been too narrowly defined by most 
modern historians; it implied not only emerging social benefits such 
as health and unemployment insurance, but also a proposed inten- 
sification of the penalties for socially disruptive behaviour. Moreover, 
‘collectivism’ in the latter sense — the belief that the state should 
deprive the ‘undeserving’ of their personal liberties - was pro- 
pounded by such exponents of ‘individualism’ as Brooke Lambert, 
the incumbent of St Mark’s, Whitechapel, who insisted in 1895 
that ‘society is surely permitted to take steps to prevent the spread 
of moral contagion’.? According to a Bedford guardian, the right 
to ‘freedom of action’ must be ‘proved by integrity’, and the 
clerk to the Ipswich union did not think the liberty of the subject 
‘so sacred a thing’ that a man should be permitted to ‘waste his 
life, practically unrestrained, in idleness and vice, if he so wishes 
it’.8 As the Fabian Society noted in 1889, ‘with regard to chronic 
cases of sturdy vagrancy ... even individualistic reformers urge 
further public action.’ Thus both ‘individualist’ and ‘collectivist’ 
were united in sanctioning not only the repression of the undeserving 
individual but the degree of centralization necessary to make this 
effective.5 

In the final analysis, any discussion of ‘individualism’ and 
‘collectivism’ that ignores the distinction between the ‘deserving’ 
and the ‘undeserving’ poor distorts nineteenth and early twentieth- 
century attitudes and perceptions. Social reformers of this period 

1, On the abrogation of parental control over vagrant children, see, for example, 
Stallard, pp. 63-79; PL Confs., 1894, p. 180; 1896, p. 4; 1897-8, pp. 318-21, 344, 
459-65; 1899-1900, p. 135; 1900-1, pp. 85, 264; 1903-4, p. 39; bill 98 of 1904, ‘The 
Vagrants’ Children Protection Bill’ and the parliamentary debate on the subject on 
2 June 1904. 2. PL Confs., 1895, p- 423. 

3. Ibid. 1897-8, pp. 459-65, 205~6; 1906-7, p. 174. 

4. Fabian Tract No. 8, Facts for Londoners (London, 1889). 

5. Gareth Stedman Jones has detected similar attitudes toward the casual ‘residuum’ 
in his very impressive study of casual labour in London, Oxsrast London (Oxford, 1971). 
The literature on vagrancy does not, however, bear out his suggestion that a fear of 
the contaminating influence of the ‘undeserving’ diminished in the 1890s, but indicates 
that this was a consistent phenomenon from (at least) the 18708 through the early 
twentieth century. 
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certainly turned to ‘collectivism’ as a more effective means of dealing 
with poverty, which was viewed with increasing realism after the 
1870s, but in a broader sense they were simply asking the state to 
take on the responsibility for enforcing traditional moral judgments 
and expectations. At least until 1914, the provision of social benefits 
by the state was justified on the grounds that it represented more 
appropriate treatment of the expanding numbers of ‘deserving’ 
poor. And although the period after 1870 has generally been 
considered an era of heightened public concern for the plight of 
the poor and the unemployed, the social literature of these decades 
exhibits even more obviously an obsession with the ‘undeserving’ 
segments of society. Collectivism would provide suitable treatment 
for these groups as well, along the lines that have been described. 
In other words, ‘collectivism’ emerged within a legacy of inherited 
‘individualistic? moral distinctions and was perceived by con- 
temporaries as a means of implementing these moral judgments. 
‘Individualism’ and ‘collectivism’ are not antithetical and dicho- 
tomous categories; all late-Victorian and Edwardian social theorists, 
whether conservative or socialist, sanctioned state coercion of the 
‘undeserving’ and defended their position in ‘individualist’ terms. 
As the Fabians argued, employing the resources of the state would 
create a new situation whereby the old category of ‘pauper’ would 
be superseded by two new categories, the ‘blameless’ and the 
‘idle’, the latter to be dealt with as criminals since ‘to live without 
working is a crime’.+ 

Thus by the late nineteenth century, liberalism which had at its 
core a moral ideology rather than a definition of the relationship 
between the individual and the state, was re-evaluating the latter 
in the service of the former. If in an increasingly complex society 
the state was the only viable moral instrument, then it must be 
utilized in this capacity, or, to put it another way, individualist 
means were being abrogated in the service of more fundamental 
individualist ends. It is plausible that had the Liberal government 
not been preoccupied with more pressing matters in the years 
before World War I, or had the war itself not reduced the vagrancy 
problem to insignificance, early twentieth-century England might 
have witnessed not only labour exchanges, old age pensions, 
and unemployment insurance for the ‘respectable’ working class, 
but also penal labour colonies for the ‘undeserving’. 
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1. Fabian Tract No. 54, The Humanizing of the Poor Law, p. to. 
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